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ay By, 


Let’s Join the Human Race 
* 


Mr. Hucues: The American people and their leaders are now reexam- 
ing their foreign policy. One of the questions to which they give con- 
icting answers is that of our line of defense. Shall it be in Europe? 
hall it be beyond, or on this side of the British Isles? Shall it be in the 
tlantic, to speak only of our eastern line? 

‘This question implies another: Who shall be our allies? Shall we 
1oose them according to their presumed will to fight on our side? 
r shall they choose us for whatever reasons appeal to them in this crisis? 
Behind these is the even more bitter question: Can we contain this 
rar? Or can we stave off war? And, if we can stave it off, how and for 
ow long? 

Barr, where do you stand in this debate? 


Mk. Barr: I suggest that the thing which is confusing the great debate 
1 foreign policy today is that there are two issues; and only one of them 
getting very much discussion. We are talking about the military 
‘oblem—the immediate military emergencies springing out of our 
ttervention in Korea and the catastrophic defeat which we have suf- 
red in Korea. But there is another issue which has not been very well 
cussed, it seems to me, and that is a political issue. What is our foreign 
licy to be? Until we settle that one, I think that most of the military 
-oblems become, in a sense, quibbles. The basic problem is what kind of 
reign policy makes sense for the second half of the twentieth century. 


Mr. Hucues: What you are saying, then, is that, though we have a 
ort-run crisis, we need a long-term plan. 


Mr. Barr: That is precisely the point which I should like to make. 
Mr. Hucues: Well, what is your proposal for that plan? 
Mr. Barr: I have attempted in a pamphlet entitled Let’s Join the 


uman Race to propose a long-term plan which we could offer the rest 
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of the world and in which we could participate. I suggested that we ha 
had some inkling of what this long-term plan might be when Presiden 
Truman spoke of what he called Point Four, in his “bold new program 
for the economic development of underdeveloped areas. But I am inte: 
ested by the fact that the program has not been bold; it has been extrem: 
ly timid. I am interested by the fact that a member of the United State 
Senate could propose five billion dollars a year for the purpose, an 
shortly thereafter less than thirty-five million was appropriated. 

I asked myself, in writing the pamphlet, what has kept our discussio 
of this problem on such a low level. The only answer which I could fin 
was that we are not really looking at the actual planet on which we liv: 
We are not really looking at the condition of the people who inhabit 1 
Therefore, all our proposals have been a little irrelevant. 

If you will indulge me, I think that I could state my case best k 
reading a few lines from the pamphlet itself. 


Mr. Hucues: Surely. 


Mr. Barr: Here is a portion: “Let’s pretend that you have not yet bee 
born but will be born this year, somewhere on the planet. ... And let 
try to estimate your chances of living a happy, healthy, decent, an 
useful life. 

“If you are born this year, then on the same day more than 200,0( 
other babies will be born all over the world. 

“You will have less than one change in twenty of being born in tl 
United States. The chance of being born in the Soviet Union will not | 
much better. These countries may be heavily armed but most people ju 
don’t live in them. 

“You will probably be born colored. Remember that you and the 20 
000 other squawking brats who will be the day’s baby crop are going 
be born all over the planet and that there are just not many openings 
the places where the white race lives. You must take your chances wi 
the other babies. And the chances are, you will be colored—colored blac 
or colored brown, or colored yellow. 

“Your chances of being born white this year are not more than one 
three. Your chances of being Chinese are one in four; of being bo 
in India, better than one in nine. 

“If you are born colored, you will probably be born either amo 
people who have recently revolted and thrown out the white folks w 
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ed to govern them or else in a country that is still trying to throw the 
ite folks out. If you are born in Africa, you are likely to learn the 
axim, ‘Never trust a white man.’... 
“If you are born colored, the chances are overwhelming that you will 
chronically sick all your life—from malaria, or intestinal parasites, or 
berculosis, or maybe even leprosy. And even if you are not chronically 
, you are likely to be weak from hunger. You have about a two-to-one 
ance of suffering from malnutrition, either from too little food or from 
od that is not a balanced or a nourishing diet. You have a reasonably 
od chance of experiencing real famine—to the point where you will 
glad to eat the bark off a tree. But this chance is extremely hard to 
Iculate. 
“Again, if you are born colored, you have only a one-to-four chance of 
arning to read. And since you almost certainly will not own a radio, 
pu will be pretty well cut off from that part of the human family that 
s enough to eat and that is reasonably healthy. You will most likely 
e in a mud hut, with a dirt floor and no chimney, its roof thatched 
ith straw. You will almost certainly work on the land, and most of 
yhat you raise will go to the landlord. In addition, you are likely to be 
eeply in debt to the local moneylender, and you may have to pay him 
nnual interest of anywhere from 30 to 100 per cent.” 

What I am describing is the actual condition of mankind in the middle 
f the twentieth century. 


Mr. Hucues: But has this not been the condition of mankind through- 

ut most of its history? And if that is so, are you not, perhaps, intending 
y call our attention to the fact that, while we have not in the past been 
le to imagine how the poor lived, the time has now come when they 
now pretty well how we live and would not mind living that way 
1emselves ? 


Mr. Barr: That is precisely the point which I should like to make. 
seems to me that, in proposing Point Four and in discussing this prob- 
m, we have not realized that the rest of the world is fed up with poverty 
scause the people are convinced that it is not necessary. Our discussion 
‘Point Four and our discussion of our foreign policy have rested, it 
ems to me, on four quite false assumptions. The first false assumption 
that Russia is all that stands between mankind and a stable peace. 
his assumption seems to me inexcusable, because if these people in un- 
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derdeveloped countries find that all the Communists have suddenly ar 
unaccountably died, they will follow whoever else will promise to ¢ 
something about their condition. The Asians and Africans will go c 
fighting and planning to throw the white folks out.. The hungry will g 
on fighting or planning to eat. These peoples are in motion. You and 
want peace and quiet so that we can enjoy our unbelievable standard « 
living. These other people have nothing to enjoy, so they want chang 


Mr. Hucues: You are suggesting, are you, that we are falling into tk 
old fallacy of thinking that we stop a social movement by killing off tk 
agitators? 


Mr. Barr: I am, and that is better put than it was in the pamphle 

There is a second false assumption which disturbs me. That is th 
American know-how and American money can rebuild the worl 
economy, or enough of it, to stop Russia. It seems to me quite obviot 
that this is not the case. Assuming that there is enough money in Ameri 
to do the job which we are discussing, I see no reason whatever to expe 
the Congress to vote the money for that purpose. The reason that tl 
Congress will not vote it seems to me equally obvious. The America 
voter never expected his taxes to go for that purpose; and for this reasc 
the Congress will not act. 


Mr. Hucues: I have often thought of this angle of it, too. But ot 
which has concerned me more is how this all would look at the receivir 
end, even if the American voter would let his money go for this purpos 


Mr. Barr: I quite agree with you. Wherever our money goes now, tl 
normal question in the locality it reaches is, “Why is the Americ: 
government doing this? What role are we expected to play in the Co 
War?” But I think that there is another false assumption which is eve 
worse. It came out very obviously in the congressional hearings abo 
a year ago. It is the assumption that private enterprise, or, as we like 
call it in this country, “free enterprise,” can do the job better than gc 
ernment anyhow. This seems to me preposterous, because if the vote 
will not let Congress use their tax money to rescue Indonesia or sor 
other remote place of which the voters never heard, why on earth shou 
the investor allow the corporation in which he has invested his savin 
to build a road system, or an educational system, or hospitals for Inc 
nesia? That is not why he invested. 
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. Hucues: I found this one a little harder to understand than your 
ion that the voter will not put up for it, because if there has been any 
at migrant and foreign adventurer in the modern world, it has been 
ital—capital of Britain and of this country, to a less extent, has gone 
over the world. 


Mr. Barr: That is certainly true, but I think that we are unwise to 
aw too many analogies from the nineteenth century, because in the 
eteenth century when British capital notably was flowing to what 
now call “underdeveloped” areas, the population was not in the frame 
mind that it is in in the middle of the twentieth century. Today any- 
ing like a concession to a foreign power, anything like special arrange- 
ents for attracting investments, is regarded with deep suspicion all 
er the world, as you must have seen in your own investigations. 


Mr. Hucues: What is bothering me here, however, is this: While you 
ve said that this change in the standard of living which might give us 
me peace cannot come with funds from Washington, or at least not all 
it, and that it will not come with private funds from Wall Street, you 
ve not quite said from where it will come. What is your notion of 
here these resources can come from? 


Mr. Barr: I suppose that if the funds need to be public and at the 
me time if they need not to be the funds of one government (and least 
-allthe funds of one of the two chief contestants in the present power 
ruggle—that is, Washington and Moscow), the only proper solution 
ould be public funds put up through an international agency, like some 
‘the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


Mr. Hucues: One of the things which seems to be bothering the 
orld is that nobody has any money but us; and here you are talking as 
ough money could spring up out of the ground in a lot of these very 
uuntries of whose poverty you are complaining. 


Mr. Barr: The best economists whom I know, who have written on 
is problem, who have thought about the problem and addressed them- 
lves to it, are pretty eloquent in pointing out that in their judgment dol- 
rs are not the only useful currency in this particular job. For example, 
ere would be enormous wage bills involved if we were to tackle the 
b. These wage bills could be met in local currencies, even where the 


rrency is a soft one. 
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Mr. Hucues: That may be so; but it seems to me that there is a certai 
implication in all your pamphlet that lifting a standard of living, whic 
would presumably be done by some kind of industrializing, is a sort c 
easy thing to do and that it can be done by the neighbors’ getting togethe 
and having a nice talk. 

I would say that, from the little I have seen of this industrializin 
process, it is a very tough one—not only financially but in every othe 
way a person can think of. 


Mr. Barr: It is a rugged problem, and I certainly hope that th 
pamphlet does not lead people to think that it would be a cinch to doi 
I think that the United Nations with proper backing from us and othe 
countries could do it; and I think that the pattern for doing it is alread 
known throughout the world. It was set by us Americans in the Tenne: 
see Valley, when we set up the TVA, which is enormously well know 
all over the world. But, as you point out, the industrializing of any are: 
shifting its economy drastically, is a little like a war. With the best mar 
agement in the world, a lot of people get hurt; and we have to face up t 
that the way a surgeon faces up to pain. 


Mr. Hucues: The difference, however, is that when you go hurtin 
people in an industrial revolution, they are still there to fight back. I pe: 
sonally am very doubtful whether there can be any such thing as a basi 
industrial revolution which will not raise a lot of political unrest. N 
matter how well or how nicely or in how friendly a fashion it may t 
done, a lot of this political unrest can turn against us, who, after all, wi 
be in some sense the initiators, as well as it can turn against someone els 


Mr. Barr: I am afraid that you are correct. I think that you migl 
admit that some of that danger can be minimized by its being done o 
a truly international basis. One of the difficulties with having Americar 
do it is not merely the reason which I gave that the voter would not bac 
it up or that the investor would not back it up but that actually yo 
arouse a kind of anti-Americanism by the very violence of the chang 
which must be made. International auspices would partly cure that, bi 
I admit the implication of your statement that even that would not hor 
to cure it entirely. 


Mr. Hucues: Of course, I would argue on your side a little bit on thi 
Whether we cure it or not and whether we manage to do this peaceful 
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d with everybody loving us or not, we should do it anyway. As a 
atter of fact, one of my little misgivings, not merely about the whole 
ocess but about your plan for it, is that we Americans may have got a 
le too much in the frame of mind where we like to be loved. Our good 
d forefathers, whether British or American or German or whatever, 
id not much mind whether the people out on the frontiers of the world 
<ed them or not. Sometimes they were pretty ruthless. I do not think 
at we will necessarily be ruthless. As a matter of fact, we might, in 
me respects, be too nice in the hope that everybody would love us for 
ving raised their standard of living. 


Mr. Barr: You are correct about us, I believe. One of our most ingenu- 
s traits, not without a certain charm, is that we are very shocked when 
e discover that we are not liked. We assume, somewhat the way chil- 
ren do, that naturally everybody likes us. When people do not like us, 
e tend to sulk and pout and want to go home, and say, “Well, then, 
ew in your juice, and we'll pull in our horns and stay within our own 
rders, and arm to the teeth, and make a Gibraltar.” 


Mr. Hucues: In other words, you are saying that we might turn back 
nd substitute a kind of go-it-aloneism for our older isolationism. 

Mr. Barr: That is the constant risk which we run. I would suggest 
at the reason some of Mr. Hoover’s recent remarks and Mr. Taft’s also 
larmed people was that they detected this “go-it-aloneism,” knew it was 
relevant to the middle of this century, that it is not the practicable 
rogram. 


Mr. Hucues: I am still bothered by your TVA model. I know that the 
A has become a world symbol; and I know that nearly everyone who 
omies here from abroad wants to see this American miracle and that it 
as a great appeal to the imagination. I know that it is being tried in 
iver valleys and other such natural areas in other parts of the world, but 
ou seem to suggest that this TVA must be on a world scale or else not 
lone at all. Or am I misinterpreting you? 


Mr. Barr: You are not misinterpreting me, in the sense that I think 
nything of this sort which is done now is all to the good. I was de- 
ighted to see how much of it was being done in Latin America under 
Jelson Rockefeller’s leadership. But I think that we will not get any 
ind of workable stability in the world until it is done on a very much 
arger scale than has yet been envisaged. 
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Mr. Hucues: But do you think that we should not do anything in at 
international way until we can get practically everybody in? 


Mr. Barr: I do not see any necessity to insist on getting everybody in 
but it seems to me that, unless enough nations come in to make it not ar 
American show but a human show, all the risks which you have quit 
rightly located become very much more staggering in their dreadful im 
pediment of what we are doing. 


Mr. Hucues: But let us suppose a person were to say, as indeed you 
have said, that most of these poverty-stricken peoples, while they ma’ 
know something about our higher standard of living, are without a radic 
and cut off from the world and therefore can hardly be expected to b 
very active in so unusual a thing as an international gathering to tall 
about world economic problems, it would then seem that we either mus 
wait a long time or else do nothing. 


Mr. Barr: You would probably agree with me that the representative 
of those people, notably of those now at Lake Success as delegates fron 
their respective governments, are very sensitive on the necessity for thi 
work being done. They are much more sensitive than our press ha 
given us any inkling of. It is certain that a lot of their populations a 
home, whom they represent, do not know much about it. But my sus 
picion is that the grapevine would work pretty fast if a TVA of th 
world, a world development authority, got operating in an area and tha 
most persons would find out about it pretty shortly. At present, however 
they are certainly not in a position to do so. 


Mr. Hucues: That may be, and I can see the point of a world projec 
as an ideal. But I should very much hate to think that we would hesitat 
to do what we can at the time on a long-term planning basis just becaus 
we think that it would be ideal to have the whole world in. 

There are some other questions, however, which I would like to pu 
to you on the actual process by which the processes of industrializatioi 
and the raising of a standard of living occur. 

One thing which is quite clear, it seems to me, is that, as people 
actual standards of living go up, the one which they would like to attai: 
goes up even faster, so that it might very well be that a general rise i: 
the level of living of the peoples of the world would increase their env 
of the few really bright spots instead of decrease it. 


- 
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Mk. Barr: That is a risk which we would certainly have to run. I know 
f no really practicable way of avoiding the risk, I do not think that we 
an afford to say, either morally or in terms of hard-boiled policies, “Well, 
et them sweat it out now in starvation because if they ate three meals a 
lay they’d just want a Cadillac anyhow, and they might make more 
rouble for us than they’re making now.” 

So, I do not know how to avoid the very genuine difficulty to which 
‘ou allude. 


Mr. Hucues: And another one like or perhaps worse than this is this: 
\ lot of the peoples of the world have seen Western industrial capitalism 
t work. They saw it when it was in its worst phase in the nineteenth 
entury. To be sure they have seen it improve a great deal, but they per- 
aps tend to emphasize its worst features. They think that they know us. 
fhe Russians have the advantage in the use of words, it seems to me, 
cause most people do not know the Russians at first hand. They know 
nly their words. Therefore, it seems to me that we are in the plight 
f having our propaganda discounted more than they. Perhaps we are 
riven to the propaganda of action more than the Russians will be for 
ome time to come. 


Mr. Barr: That is true. I think that only the propaganda of deeds from 
ow on in is going to make very much sense to most of the world. I do 
ot think that the words which we are offering them mean very much 
ne way or the other. But I do suggest that the disadvantage at which 
ye are (and I agree with you) is a much more serious disadvantage 
» long as we try to go it alone and play Santa Claus from Washington 
1an it would be if we were merely one of the participants, although the 
iggest participant in terms of money, in a genuinely international enter- 
rise. 

Mr. Hucutes: Still along this same theme is this question: Capital has 
ften moved in the past or has been said to move to a new region in order 
) find cheaper labor and to go back to a previous state of employer-em- 
loyee relationships. What do you think of the possible danger that we 
ight repeat this in some of these new sections of the world, even though 
e were not the exclusive investors in the deal? 


Mr. Barr: I should think that most certainly, if it were done on the 


asis of private enterprise, which so many people urge, exactly what you 
ar would happen. I should think that one reason peoples all over the 
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world have admired the Tennessee Valley Authority is that in this in- 
stance public funds were used, with a constant and conscious effort to 
prevent just the difficulty to which you allude to make sure that the less- 
privileged elements in the population actually profited by the changes 
which were being made. 


Mr. Hucues: Of course, this last question I put to you in a rather aca- 
demic way. My own opinion on this is that the nineteenth-century em- 
ployer who, after all, although he may have been ruthless, was a man 
who was convinced of the rightness of what he was doing and did not 
mean to be evil. And I am also quite convinced that the twentieth-cen- 
tury American employer, and/or rather the twentieth-century engineer- 
manager, is not nearly so tough a guy as he sometimes perhaps would 
like to think that he is and certainly not so tough as many of his enemies 
make him out. 


Mr. Barr: By way of summary, since our time is short, let me offer 
these remarks: I have tried to suggest in Let’s Join the Human Race 
first, that the positive, constructive foreign policy we need, while han- 
dling our military problem as best we can, is a policy of rebuilding the 
world’s economy in order that the peoples of the world shall rally in the 
common effort; that Point Four was aimed at this, but that it has been 
a timid effort; that it has been timid because our thinking of our Point 
Four has rested on false assumptions. It is true, I added in the pamphlet 
a kind of proposal, a suggestion, I imagined it kind of a world TVA 
as handling the problem. But I should hope that my readers would pay 
most attention to the question: Are the false assumptions that I have 
enumerated, and we have discussed here, false? Because if they are, we 
need a very sharp shift in our foreign policy. 


Mr. Hucues: And you are saying to the American people, “Let’s be 
enterprising, but on a world basis and for everyone—not merely for the 
few of us who live in this little rich suburb.” 


A PROPOSAL FOR A TVA OF THE WORLD 
By STRINGFELLOW BARR* 


\ “TVA of the World” may sound to the reader like big-time talk— 
oo big-time. Anyhow, a World Development Authority may not be 
he precise gadget to do the job. I did not write this book to persuade 
eople it was. All I hope for is to have us look squarely at mankind’s 
nost urgent problem and to talk about it realistically, not on the false 
ssumptions that communism is the problem, or that “Point Four” 
hould be run from Washington with money put up by the American 
axpayer, or that the whole program should be left to American private 
yusiness, or that it can be done by small, uncertain, yearly appropri- 
tions to the UN. If we drop these false assumptions, if we start looking 
it the real facts*about the human race, if we talk about them as members 
f the human race, if we stop planning for the rest of the race and start 
lanning with them, we will find a way to handle this business. It is a 
raster problem than any our grandfathers faced, but we have vaster 
neans of solving it.... 

We are still arguing about “Point Four,” which is today a gimmick 
n the cold war like “The Voice of America” or civilian defense. Gim- 
nicks with a ten-billion-dollar price tag are too high, even for the U.S. 
Nhat we should be arguing about is not a gimmick for our present 
oreign policy, but a new and quite different policy. We should be 
hifting from the policy of “containing Russia” to the policy of joining 
he human race and doing our share to see that the human race dwells 
this planet with decency and dignity. Once we make up our minds 
hat that is our policy, we will call in the neighbors and with them 
ind a way. 

Nevertheless, although the facts which make it necessary to call in 
he neighbors do not depend on any single proposal of how we and the 
eighbors might do the job, it is not too early for each man among us 
9 use whatever imagination he has and to talk out loud about what he is 
ble to imagine. If you now agree that the neighbors must be called in, 
hat the job must be done, it matters very little indeed whether you 


* Reprinted from Stringfellow Barr, Let’s Join the Human Race (Chicago: University of 
hicago Press, 1950). 
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agree with the rest of this pamphlet. Because from now on I shall be 
imagining; and I hope that you can imagine something better. I wish 
that every man or woman who reads these words would think of some- 
thing better, and talk about it with his neighbors. Then we would get 
some action. And the world would begin to hope again. 

Anyhow, here goes. The modern world is largely governed by corpo- 
rations. For example, even before Pearl Harbor, over two-thirds of the 
manufacturing facilities in the United States were owned and operated 
by only two hundred and fifty giant corporations. Between the two 
world wars, many big corporations made trade agreements, called “car- 
tels,” to control world markets. Now, because these giant corporations 
are run for private profit and often act against the public interest, the 
American government sometimes hales them into court. Moreover, our 
policy in Occupied Germany—or perhaps our publicly declared policy— 
was to break up the international cartels. The fact remains that, though 
the modern corporation often acts irresponsibly, dangerously, and op- 
pressively, it is the chief modern device for getting big jobs done. 

Congress recognized this when it set up TVA as a public corporation, 
responsible to Congress. This pamphlet suggests that the UN set up a 
public corporation to do a job for the people of the world and that they 
give it so much money that men and women in every country will know 
that they mean business and can deliver. On the day that money was 
set aside, and long before the WORLD DEVELOPMENT AUTHOR. 
ITY could plan its wise investment, hope would sweep the world where 
now fear holds it paralyzed. That day would be one of the great historic 
dates of the present century. 

I would like to add a second suggestion. Voting for representatives in 
the “Peoples’ World Assembly,” which Mr. [Walter] Reuther has pro: 
posed, would be one way of participating. But going down in your jean: 
to support their recommendations is another. I would like to see the As 
sembly issue long-term World Peace Bonds, including low-priced “baby 
bonds,” that men and women everywhere could buy. I should like to see 
the face of the bond declare that the only “interest” the bond paid wa 
the interest of all of us—world peace. I believe the human race woulc 
invest. I believe you and I would invest. Millions of men and womer 
have agonized as they watched the third World War approach. Million. 
of men and women have cried in their hearts, or out loud to their neigh 
bors: “This is madness, but what can J do?” I would have us answe 
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hat question. The funds thus raised would allow the Peoples’ World 
Assembly to make loans to the Development Authority without waiting 
or the UN and the national governments it now depends on—even for 
he salaries of its own personnel. I think men and women everywhere 
vould heave a sigh of relief that they had an agency of their own 
hoosing, able to use their own money, to tackle the human problem 
vhich national governments are so slow to tackle. 

If we did these things, I think the national governments would find 
ut which way the wind is really blowing; they would quickly fall 
n line. 

National governments need an example. The human race is engaged 
n a shoot-the-chute toward world-wide catastrophe. The brutal fact is 
hat, as the world’s economy has knit mankind closer and closer together, 
ational governments begin to look like local governments—with each 
ocal government running an armed camp. That is why so much mili- 
ary policy today affects us as if Delaware should suddenly arm to the 
eeth, arrest spies, shriek that it was being encircled by New Jersey, 
ennsylvania, and Maryland, and start playing footsie with Connecticut 
nd Ohio. It is like one of those musical comedies in the movies, with 
he scene laid in some unknown, Balkan Ruritania, a comedy in which 
he Grand Duke (who loves the chambermaid) has an army of extras 
hat march across the stage and then dash back again behind scenes so as 
9 look like an army without unduly burdening the company’s payroll. 
\nd international politics since V-J Day really would be comedy if they 
yould quit using live ammunition. It is the slaughter that keeps us from 
jughing and makes us weep. 

But the Peoples’ World Assembly, which Mr. Reuther has wisely im- 
gined, would win the respect which national governments are so rapidly 
sing. It could substitute statesmanship for “politics,” because its assign- 
rent would be real. Its “bold, new program” could be really bold, where 
Ar. Truman’s was condemned by nationalism to be timid. True, it could 
ot be “new,” any more than Mr. Truman’s could be, because economic 
evelopment programs have been carried on for some years now and 
ave created a rich pool of technical experience. They have merely been 
90 small to meet our enormous need. 

The Reuther program could appeal to the common sense and human 
ecency in the Amreican people and silence our prattle, at congressional 
earings on ECA or “Point Four,” about “enlightened self-interest.” 
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I may be blinded by the love I bear my own country, but I have seer 
no people in my travels more willing to do their share. And when a barr 
in the neighborhood catches fire, we do not stand around thinking abou 
our enlightened self-interest before we pitch in with the neighbors. I 
lately we have seemed to, that is because we did not grasp the problem— 
a problem that was equally theirs and ours. 

But the UN is dominated by local national governments that own it 
pay for it, and want to use it for their local purposes. Suppose it is no 
allowed to set up a World Development Authority. What shall we do: 
Will anybody act? 

Well, I have wondered why the churches have not acted. Intermit 
tently, for nearly two thousand years, they have cleared land, taugh 
farming and medicine, as well as just plain reading and writing. If askec 
whether they were helping Russia or hurting her, they could answer— 
I trust without embarrassment—that they were acting under orders fron 
Jesus Christ and were prepared to take whatever consequences migh 
follow. But, unless they were prepared to make the Great Proposal is 
such a form that a self-respecting Moslem, or Buddhist, or indeed athe 
ist, could accept it, I doubt if they would get much help. Are they pre 
pared to do that? 

I have wondered, too, why a small group of men, from many differen 
countries but internationally known and trusted, did not meet some 
where in the world and issue the call to action. They could then set u 
the public corporation that could get things going. 

Finally, I have wondered whether my generation has enough mors 
energy to set up the needed Authority by whatever method. It is so muc 
easier to compete than to co-operate, so much easier to fight than to builc 
Our generation has been partially barbarized by two world wars and b 
planning for a third. If our statesmen are pygmies, I suppose we hav 
ourselves to thank: we chose them—more or less. 

In any case, it is not certain that our America is the place to launc 
such an idea. In 1776 we were a new and daring—and, in the eyes « 
others, dangerous and revolutionary—country, defying Europe’s feud: 
traditions and declaring to the whole of mankind that all men are bor 
free and equal. When we use words like that today, they do not cart 
conviction to the rest of mankind. Of all the industrially advanced cou 
tries, we are easily the most conservative, the most fearful of chang 
certainly the least interested in the idea of equality. Perhaps it is mere 
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lat we are the richest. Perhaps we must suffer dreadful catastrophe 
efore we can share again the hopes of the less fortunate—that is, of the 
st of the human race. Our sense of moral superiority and of our own 
enevolence cuts us off from the others. Maybe somebody else must make 
1¢ Great Proposal, must call in the neighbors from all the Mighty 
leighborhood. 

And yet—and yet, we ought to be able to make it somehow. It was we 
ho said that all are free and equal. It was our separate sovereign states 
at first showed the world how to build common political and economic 
stitutions to handle the problems of all the men and women in them, 
-gardless of what nation they live in. It was we who developed mass 
roduction to put goods in the hands of millions. It was our economy 
.at men from every continent on earth built with their brain and brawn. 
-was when speaking of us that a great German immigrant, Carl Schurz, 
eclared that America was a colony of mankind. The wealth of the 
orld is concentrated in our land. Two world wars that very nearly 
yattered the rest of the world’s economies put only a forced draft under 
urs, here beyond broad oceans which the weapons of neither war could 
ass. Must this incredible good luck leave us blind, self-righteous, bel- 
gerent, threatening to “get tough”? Or shall it wake us up from the 
ream-world of nationalism and conservatism in which we live, give us 
ie will to open our eyes to the world of fact, to the world we really 
ye in, a world which—despite the fear and frustration of these wasted 
-ars—is still one world? 

If we do open our eyes, we shall quickly see what needs doing, and we 
all ourselves call in the neighbors. We shall say to them: “We have all 
“en wasting time and wasting words. We have been wasting lives. We 
yvé been wasting the chance to act like men. Let us take common 
yunsel for our common cause.” 

But let’s be frank with ourselves. We have of late been forming habits 
‘fear, not hope. We may go on as we have gone: arming, taxing our- 
lyes, crying that the godless are at our gates. If we do, I think that all 
ankind will be heavily punished, the guiltless with the guilty. Part of 
ir punishment will be that, refusing to see the world’s oneness or our 
mmon destiny, we shall suffer each in his separate nation. A further 
llapse in the world economy would bring famine to India but not to us. 
would bring us unemployment instead, and on a vast scale—poverty 
the midst of plenty. We would have sent our sons all over the globe 


to put down revolution, and we would ie ets be eevee in the lon 
run by revolution at home. I have not urged this as the reason for actin; 
because I do not believe that the best reason for health is to escape th 
painful symptoms of disease. The best reason for health is this: a heald 
man is a complete and proper man. 

But if we insist on treating symptoms, I think that mankind—and pa 
ticularly that little portion of it called American—is in for very roug 
weather. Maybe a third World War may be needed to teach us. If s 
when it is over, we may still arise and act. The tools to work with ma 
by then have been nearly destroyed and the work may by that time t 
much harder to do. But there is a chance that we may have more wisdor 
too. And wisdom, armed with simple tools, might succeed where ric 


folly had failed. 
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